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DILEMMA IN PALESTINE 



I. 

One of the questions claiming attention in our 
press and radio, among church and philanthropic 
groups, as well as in political circles, is that of 
Palestine. Volumes have been published about the 
Jewish point of view butvthere is almost complete 
ignorance in this country of the Arab point of view. 

Christian Americans seek to be just, to take their 
stand on the side of right, to work for the freedom 
of oppressed peoples everywhere and to encourage 
and foster democratic principles. In order to do 
this all the facts need to be explored. 

For more than a hundred years Christian mis- 
sions have been at work in the Near East. Through 
an educational and healing ministry they have 
helped to lay the foundation of understanding 
and friendship with Moslem peoples. They have 
witnessed to a Christian way of life. vThe gener- 
ousness and sincerity of American spirit and mo- 
tive is being seriously questioned by Moslems 
today not only in Arab countries but in all parts 
of the Moslem world, because of the apparent in- 
difference and ignorance of Americans to the Arab 
interests in Palestine. 

II. 

There is a dilemma in Palestine. A national 
state seems to have been an innate Arab desire of 
long standing. Faint glimmerings of it have been 
seen through the years. Prior to 1850 there were 
feeble attempts at organising an Arab movement. 
j£)ne of the earliest was in 1847 i n Beirut by 
Arab Christians. Later there were similar attempts 
among Moslems. iBut all were premature. /The 
first organized movement seems to have been in 
1875, when a secret society was formed by five 
young Syrians who had been educated at the Syrian 
Protestant College, under American missionary 
auspices, in Beirut. Soon Moslems, Christians and 
Druzes were enrolled in this society. A secret so- 



ciety which played an important part in the devel- 
opment of Arab nationalism was al-Fatat, founded 
in 1911 in Paris by Moslem Arabs.t/On June 18, 
19 1 3, an Arab congress was held in Paris. The 
delegates were for the most part Syrian and Leb- 
anese. Their numbers were about equally divided 
between Moslems and Christians. At that time 
the Arab world was under Turkish rule. 

The aspirations and claims of the Arab peoples 
were voiced by the Arab congress when it laid 
"emphasis on the Arab claim to full political rights 
and to an effective share in the administration of 
the affairs of the Ottoman Empire. Throughout 
the proceedings -references were made, — pru- 
dently veiled, since they related to French ambi- 
tions, — to the possibility of foreign intervention 
as a danger to be resolutely warded off." 1 

On November 7, 19 14, a call to a "jihad" (holy 
war) was issued to the Moslem world by the 
Shaikh al-Islam in Constantinople, the highest re- 
ligious official in the Ottoman Empire. He called 
upon Moslems to assist Turkey and Germany in 
their war against Great Britain, France and Russia. 
This was followed on November 23 by a mani- 
festo calling upon all Moslems to take their place 
in the defense of Islam and the holy places. 

Great Britain needed desperately the coopera- 
tion and help of the Arabs in order to defeat 
Turkey and Germany. The Suez Canal was threat- 
ened and the situation in the whole Middle East 
was critical. Conversations were held between 
Great Britain and the Sharif Husain a of Mecca 
with reference to an Arab revolt against Turkey. 

Early in 19 15 negotiations between the British, 
through Sir Henry McMahon and the Arabs, 
through Sharif Husain began. This resulted in the 
McMahon correspondence in which the British 
sought the aid of the Arabs in the prosecution of 

1 Antonius, George, The Arab Awakening, p. iij. 

2 The spelling of Arabic name! follows that used by Antonius in Tht 
Arab Awakening. 



the war against Turkey, against whom the Arabs 
were being urged to revolt. However, the Arabs 
insisted upon assurance that in exchange for Arab 
assistance Great Britain would recognize and up- 
hold Arab independence in a certain area. 

Members of two of the nationalistic groups met 
in Damascus and on May 23, 191 5, drew up a 
protocol stating the conditions on which the Arab 
leaders would be willing to cooperate with Great 
Britain against Turkey. The conditions were: 

"The recognition by Great Britain of the independence of 
the Arab countries lying within the following frontiers: 3 

North: The line Mersin-Adana to parallel 37° N. and 
thence along the line Birejik-Urfa-Mardin-Midiat- 
Jazirat (Ibn 'Umar)-Amadia to the Persian frontier; 

East: The Persian frontier down to the Persian Gulf; 

South: The Indian Ocean (with the exclusion of Eden; 
whose status was to be maintained) ; 4 

West: The Red Sea and the Mediterranean Sea back to 
Mersin. 

"The abolition of all exceptional privileges granted to for- 
eigners under the capitulations. 

"The conclusion of a defensive alliance between Great 
Britain and the future independent Arab states. 

"The grant of economic preference to Great Britain." 5 

{The crux of the dispute to this day has hinged 
on whether or not Palestine was included in the 
Arab territory. The Sharif Husain claimed as Arab 
territory what had been outlined in the Damascus 
protocol of May 23, 19 15. Great Britain agreed 
to this, subject to this modification: 

"The districts of Mersin and Alexandretta, and portions of 
Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Horns. 
Hama and Aleppo, cannot be said to be purely Arab and 
must on that account be excepted from the proposed delimi- 
tation." 

Husain consented to the exclusion of Mersin but 
never accepted the exclusion of Alexandretta, nor 
the portions of Syria lying to the west of the dis- 
tricts of Damascus, Horns, Hama and Aleppo 
which Husain claimed were purely Arab. Great 
Britain also called attention to the fact that her 
pledge held good in regions in which she was free 
to act without detriment to the interests of her 
ally France. 

In order to get a complete picture of this con- 
troversy one needs to read all the McMahon cor- 
respondence, but until published in Antonius' book 
The Arab Awakening, much of the Arabic text was 
not available in English. The Arab text was known 

s Palestine lying Bouth of the northern boundary and east of the 
western boundary was included in this territory claimed by the Arabs. 

4 A treat > r known as the Aden Protectorate brought the hinterland of 
Aden under British influence and protection. 

■ Antonius, op. cit., p. 157. 



all over the Arab world, while English speaking 
people were attempting to form their unbiased 
opinion of this important matter with only partial 
material available. 

III. 

The whole question in Palestine has been com- 
plicated by counter pledges. An important one was 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement concluded in London 
on May 16, 191 6. This was a secret agreement, 
unknown to the Arabs, between Great Britain, 
France and Russia as to the disposal of the Otto- 
man Empire and the portion to be claimed by each. 
The part dealing with Arab territories was made 
be tween Great Britain and France. France reserved 
the greater part of Syria, a considerable portion of 
southern Anatolia and the Mosul district in Iraq. 
Great Britain was to have a strip of territory run- 
ning from the extreme southern tip of Syria across 
to Iraq and including all the country between the 
Persian Gulf and that claimed by France. A small 
area around Jerusalem and Haifa was to be placed 
under an international regime. In parts of these 
areas France and Great Britain would be free to 
establish their own administration ; in other parts 
Arab supremacy was to be recognized. This agree- 
ment was made less than six months after the last 
note between Sir Henry McMahon and Sharif 
Husain was exchanged. It deliberately carved up 
that portion of the Arab world to which Great 
Britain had given her pledge for independence. 
Antonius says of this pledge: 

"It is a shocking document. It is not only the product of 
greed at its worst, that is to say, of greed allied to suspicion 
and so leading to stupidity; it also stands out as a startling 
piece of double-dealing." 6 

This agreement, a tragic breach of faith, was 
negotiated and concluded without the knowledge 
of Sharif Husain. In fact, it was concealed from 
him and from all concerned. Unfortunately he 
first learned of the agreement through an enemy 
source, and this eighteen months after it had been 
made.vAVhen the Bolshevik party seized power in 
Russia in November, 191 9, they published some- 
of the secret documents which they found in the 
archives of the Imperial Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. CT he Sykes-Picot Agreement was one of the 
documents they published. The Turks sent this 
agreement to Husain and proposed a Turco-Arab 
peace. This peace gesture to the Arabs was unsuc- 
cessful. Sharif Husain turned to the British for 
an explanation. King Husain was assured that the 

6 Ibid, p. 248. 
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Turks' version of the agreement was another in- 
stance of Turkish intrigue and should be disre- 
garded. 

IV. 

The next important move in this life drama was 
the well known and oft quoted Balfour Declara- 
tion, issued November 2, 19 17, which reads: 

"His Majesty's Government views with favour the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people 
and' will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of this object, it being clearly .understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country." 

Upon the interpretation of the phrase "a Na- 
tional Home in Palestine" has hinged great mis- 
understanding. Arab fears have focused on this. 
For the political Zionist a national home means 
eventually Palestine as a "national state" with the 
Jews in control of the country. The Arab looks 
upon this as a planned effort to deprive him of his 
inherent rights in Palestine and to make of him a 
minority people, and this without his consent. 
Cultural Zionists interpret a national home as a 
place where the Jew may develop his cultural in- 
terests and to which he may look as the center of 
his Jewish life.vCultural Zionism had been devel- 
oping slowly in Palestine through the centuries 
preceding the first World War, encountering little 
difficulty from the Arabs, tit was when political 
Zionism began to press its claims and its interpre- 
1 tations that real trouble began/A national home 
in Palestine would have the support of some Arabs, 
although perhaps not the majority, but all Arabs 
would oppose Palestine becoming a national Jew- 
ish state. 

Needless to say this declaration caused confusion 
and dismay among the Arabs. King Husain im- 
mediately asked for an explanation. This was car- 
ried to him by Commander Hogarth in January, 
19 1 8. King Husain was assured that the "Jewish 
settlement in Palestine would only be allowed in- 
sofar as would be consistent with the political and 
^ economic freedom of the Arab population." '/King 
Husain was willing to give refuge to persecuted 
Jews in Palestine, but never entertained any 
thought of surrendering Arab sovereignty there. 
He continually reiterated this. 

Although King Husain accepted in all sincerity 
and good faith the explanations and assurances of 

7 Ibid, p. 268. 



Great Britain regarding the Sykes-Picot Agree- 
ment and the Balfour Declaration, the fears of the 
Arabs were not easily calmed. Consequently seven 
influential Arabs in Cairo who had been lending 
their help to the Arab revolt expressed their ap- 
prehensions in a memorial submitted to the For- 
eign Office through the Arab Bureau in Cairo, in 
the spring of 191 8, asking for a dear and com- 
prehensive definition of British policy for the fut- 
ure of Arab countries. Elucidation was especially 
asked regarding Syria, Palestine and Iraq. 

The British answer to the seven Arabs, a copy 
of which was sent to King Husain, is a very im- 
portant and yet little known document in this 
whole picture. The British made clear their policy 
in all the area for which Sharif Husain had 
claimed Arab independence.i/In the territory com- 
prising Palestine the policy was declared to be 
"that the future, government of those territories 
should be based upon the principle of the consent 
of the governed." This declaration did much to 
encourage the Arabs and to build up their hopes 
for Arab independence. 

This hope was further strengthened by the 
words of President Wilson in his address delivered 
July 4, 191 8, at Mt. Vernon when he said that 
the post-war settlement would be based upon "the 
free acceptance of that settlement by the people 
immediately concerned." 

The fears of the Arabs were dispelled by these 
declarations of Great Britain and the United States 
and their faith in these pledges was further 
strengthened when' an official communique was 
issued to the press in Palestine, Syria and Iraq by 
the British, November 7, 191 8, declaring that 
France and England aimed at the final liberation 
of the peoples living under Turkish rule and 
would aid these people to set up national govern- 
ments chosen by the people themselves in the free 
exercise of the popular will. This is known as the 
Anglo-French Declaration. 

V. 

t/The Arabs, by their sustained revolt and their 
cooperation with Great Britain, aided very mate- 
rially in the final defeat of Turkey. Arab soldiers 
gave their lives in the cause and Arab troops were 
with General Allenby when they entered Jerusa- 
lem. Many Syrian and Lebanese leaders ' were 
hanged or exiled by the Turks for their disloyalty 
to the Turkish cause. 

In speaking of the revolt of the Arabs against 
the Turks, T. E. Lawrence said they "kept faith 
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with the British authorities throughout a war his- 
tory which teemed with doubtful and hazardous 
situations". s 

But when the matter came before the Peace 
Conference, the Powers were unwilling to go as 
far with the Arabs as they had pledged. General 
Smuts issued a pamphlet, December 16, 191 8, in 
which he suggested that for some time to come 
in Palestine, because of the heterogeneous charac- 
ter of the population and their incapacity for ad- 
ministrative cooperation, autonomy there would be 
out of the question and an external Power would 
need to undertake to a large extent the administra- 
tion. It is to be noted that the heterogeneous char- 
acter of Palestine was stressed, although at that 
time nine-tenths of the population was Arab and 
one-tenth Jewish. To a certain extent the Jewish 
group had been Arabized also. 

The Amir Faisal, son of King Husain, with 
T. E. Lawrence, leader of Arab contingents which 
cooperated with General .Allenby, headed the 
Hejaz delegation as a representative of his father 
at the Peace Conference. He found himself power- 
less in the face of Zionist pressure and imperialistic 
interests. 

Pressed to come to an agreement with the Zion- 
ists, Amir Faisal in January, 19 19, with Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann signed what is known as the Faisal- 
Weizmann Agreement which would allow meas- 
ures to be taken to "encourage and stimulate imi- 
gration of Jews into Palestine on a large scale and 
as quickly as possible to settle Jewish immigrants 
upon the land through closer settlement and in- 
tensive cultivation of the soil." 9 

The condition upon which the fulfillment of 
this agreement was contingent was attached to the 
agreement in Faisal's own handwriting in Arabic. 
This is scarcely known but it reads: 

"Provided the Arabs obtain their independence as demanded 
in my Memorandum dated the 4th of January, 191 9, to the 
Foreign Office of the Government of Great Britain, I shall 
concur in the above articles. But if the slightest modification 
or departure were -to be made (sc. in relation to the demands 
in the Memorandum) I shall not then be bound by a single 
word of the present Agreement which shall be deemed void, 
and of no account or validity, and I shall not be answerable 
in any way whatsoever." 10 

Amir Faisal was sympathetic to the aspirations 
of the Jews and willing to go at great length to 
cooperate, but he always insisted on Arab rights of 
independence. At that time the political aspirations 
of the Zionists were not clearly defined. 

8 Lawrence, T. E., Revolt in the Desert, p. 2. 
• Antonius, op. clt., p. 438. 
10 Ibid, p. 439. 



VI. 

For a wholly disinterested picture of the Pal- 
estinian situation it is well to read carefully the 
Report of the King-Crane Commission. President 
Wilson sent Dr. Henry Churchill King, President 
of Oberlin College and Charles R. Crane, manu- 
facturer from Chicago and United St ates Minis ter 
to China, May, I920-June7 1921, to study the 
situation in the J\lear~East lnTf^if). Their report 
was "signed, sealed and delivered to the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace, August 28, 19 19. 
iTwo days later Mr. Crane advised President / 
W.ilsqn by cable of the essence of the official recom- 
mendations of the Commission. ""(/This report was J 
not made public until December 2, 1922, when it 
was published in Editor and Publisher ■, New York, 
as a "Suppressed Official Document of the United 
States Government". • It was republished in the 1 
New York Times, December 3, 4, 1922. After- 7 
amassing and weighing carefully all the evidence, 
the King-Crane Commission recommended: "seri- 
ous modification' of the extreme Zionist program 
for Palestine of unlimited immigration of Jews, 
looking, finally to making Palestine distinctly a 
Jewish State." 

This same report continues: 

''The Commissioners began their study of Zionism with 
minds predisposed in its favour, but the actual facts in Pales- 
tine, coupled with the force of the general principles pro- 
claimed by the Allies and accepted by the Syrians have driven 
them to the recommendation here made. 

"The Commission was abundantly supplied with literature 
on the Zionist programme by the Zionist Commission to Pal- 
estine; heard in conferences much concerning the Zionist 
colonies and their claims; and personally saw something of 
what had been accomplished. They found much to approve 
in the aspirations and plans of the Zionists, and had warm 
appreciation for the devotion of many of the colonists, and 
for their success, by modern methods, in overcoming great 
natural obstacles. 

"The Commission recognized also that definite encourage- 
ment had been given to the Zionists by the Allies in Mr. 
Balfour's often-quoted statement, in its approval by other rep- 
resentatives of the Allies. If, however, the strict terms of the 
Balfour Statement are adhered to — favouring 'the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people', 
'it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine' — it can hardly be doubted 
that the extreme Zionist programme must be greatly modified." 

But the findings of this Commission seem never 
to have been given serious consideration by those 
dealing with the Palestinian problem. 

v/Article XXII of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations provided that "certain communities, form- 

" Howard, Harry N., "The King-Crane Commission" in The Moslem 
World, April, 1942. 
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erly belonging to the Turkish Empire, have 
reached a stage of development where their ex- 
istence as independent nations can be provision- 
ally recognized subject to their receiving manda- 
tory tutelage, in the way of administrative advice 
and assistance, until such time as they would be 
able to stand alone." The wishes of these com- 
munities were held to be the principal considera- 
tion in the selection of the mandatory. 

France and Great Britain in the scheme of man- 
dates, imposed upon the Arabs a settlement which 
violated the promises made to them." Naturally 
the Arabs thought they had been betrayed and let 
down by their trusted friend, Great Britain. 

"The final blow to the Arabs in this long chain 
of events seemed to come when the Supreme Coun- 
cil met on April 25, 1920, at San Remo and placed 
the whole Arab rectangle between the Mediterran- 
ean Sea and the frontiers of Persia under manda- 
tory rule, part going to Great Britain and part to 
j France. /These decisions were made public. May 
5, 1920. 

The immediate repercussion in the Arab world 
was one of contempt for the Western Powers, a 
feeling of complete frustration and bafflement at 
such a breach of faith. Fear and despair gripped 
them and the upheavals which followed were out- 
bursts of these feelings. 

«/ On June 30, 1922, the United States Congress 
unanimously passed the following resolution: "that 
the United States of America favors the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jew- 
ish people, it being clearly understood that noth- 
ing shall be done which may prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of Christian and all other non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine shall be ade- 
quately protected." 

VII. 

Since 1921 there have been at times serious riots 
in Palestine. These led to several investigations 
being made by visiting commissions to Palestine 
and resulted in the issuance of several White 
Papers. 

vThe first White Paper, issued June 3, 1922, at- 
tempted to explain the Balfour Declaration. It. 
pointed out that it was not contemplated to con- 
vert all of Palestine into a Jewish national home 
but that within Palestine such a home should be 
founded. Jewish immigration was not to exceed in 
volume the economic capacity of the country to 
absorb it. 

\/ln 1929 the Shaw Commission investigated con- 
ditions in Palestine following the Arab riots of 



that year. This resulted in the Passfield White 
Paper issued October, 1930. It sought to regulate 
Jewish immigration into Palestine by declaring 
there was no land available for this. Not only was 
the absorptive capacity of the land considered, but 
also the unemployment situation among both Jews 
and Arabs at that time. 

The Royal Commission, under Lord Peel, vis- 
ited Palestine in 1936 and made its report in 1937. 
This Commission found that one of the causes of 
the riots was: "the pressure on Palestine exerted 
by the heavy immigration into Palestine of Jews 
following the persecutions in Europe and the Arab 
fear of Jewish domination over Palestine." 

In May, 1939, the British Government pub- 
lished as a White Paper its final proposals for 
Palestine. This proposed that within ten years an 
independent state be -created in Palestine. It lim- 
ited immigration of Jews into Palestine for the 
ensuing five years to a maximum of 75,000, fol- 
lowing which Arab consent would be necessary for 
further immigration, and provided that land pur- 
chase by Jews would be prohibited in certain dis- 
tricts and restricted in others. Strong protests have 
been made agamst this White Paper because it 
limits immigration of Jews into Palestine. 

An attempt was made in February, 1944, to 
get the United States Government to register its 
protest against the White Paper. To this end reso- 
lutions were introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressmen Wright and Compton 
and into the Senate by Senators Taft and Wagner 
asking "that the United States shall use its good 
offices and take appropriate measures to the end 
that the doors of Palestine shall be opened for free 
entry of Jews into that country, and that there 
shall be full opportunity for colonization, so that 
the Jewish people may ultimately reconstitute 
Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish com- 
monwealth." 

VIII. 

Most thoughtful people seem to feel that the 
White Paper should be abrogated because it dis- 
criminates against one group of people — the Jews. 
But the issues must not be confused. Discrimina- ? 
tion to eliminate immigration is one thing, while 
to open the doors of Palestine for free entry of 
the Jews for colonization and in order that the 
Jewjsh people may establish a commonwealth there 
is an entirely different question. The question im- 
mediately arises — should such action be taken with- 
out the consent of the majority group in Palestine 
which happens to be the Arab? 
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A number of Arab countries registered their pro- 
y tests against the Taft- Wagner resolution. Arab 
groups in this country also raised their voices and 
their pens against it. General Marshall also ad- 
vised against the passing of such a resolution. 

In an editorial appearing in the Christian 
Century, March 15, 1944, under the title, "How 
to Make Enemies for the United States", the edi- 
tor comments upon this and then goes on to say, 
"It is to be hoped that the Senate committee will 
heed the General's request, which has undoubt- 
edly been caused by fear of the effect on the Arab 
World. The fact is that the whole consideration 
of this resolution has been conducted in such a way 
as to make enemies for the United States all over 
the Near and Middle East. When, one after an- 
other, Iraq, Trans- jordania, Egypt, Yemen, Syria, 
Lebanon and Saudi Arabia protested, Senator 
Wagner had the incredibly bad manners, in a mes- 
sage to the Iraqi Parliament, to reply that the Uni- 
ted States has been able for more than a century 
'to reach its own conclusions without advice from 
foreign officials'. This despite the fact that in this 
very affair the Senate was being asked to tell the 
British government what it should do about one 
of its mandates!" 

If the reader wishes to pursue this matter at 
■ greater length and in more detail, helpful mate- 
rial will be found in: 

Palestine: The Reality, by J. M. N. Jeffries, Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, 1939 (Now out of print but 
available in libraries). 

The Arab Awakening, by George Antonius, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 1939. 

Meet the Arab, by John Van Ess, John Day Company, 
New York, 1943. 

Arab Nationalism ani Political Zionism, by William Ernest 
Hocking, issued by the League of American-Arab Com- 
mittees for Democracy, 1907 Detroit St., Flint 5, Mich. 

The Sprit of World Politics, by William Ernest Hocking, 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1 93 2. 

The World of the Arabs, by Edward J. Byng, Little, Brown 
& Co., New York, 1944. 

Articles in "Christianity and Crisis," 1943, by Jabir Shibli. 

The King Crane Commission, by Harry N. Howard, pub- 
lished in The Moslem World, April, 1942. 

7 It is well' to distinguish in our minds between po- 
litical Zionism and cultural Zionism. Dr. William 
Ernest Hockin g defines this when he writes: 

"I speak with all consideration when I say that I believe 
the political Zionists at this moment as distinct from the 
cultural Zionists who have built the noble Hebrew University 
and who know what a National Home must be, — I believe 
the political Zionists to be the chief enemies of the cause 
of Zionism as .well as of the Jewish interests in the world 



of tomorrow. What can they hope to gain by extricating their 
brethren from the prejudices of Europe only to build a 
community in Palestine which has to be protected by Western 
force (and if we intervene, then by American force also) 
because it is cradled in an environment of distrust and fear 
cultivated by their own methods of realizing a misplaced na- 
tionalistic ambition." 12 

Many seem' to think that only a small part of 
the Arab world is involved in this problem in 
Palestine. It has far wider implications. The Arab 
leaders of Syria, Iraq and other countries in the 
Middle Ea.st feel that their welfare is threatened, 
too. They see the possibility of an ever widening 7 
sphere of influence and perhaps later even control 
of their countries if a national Jewish state is estab- 
lished in Palestine. The whole Middle East feels 
itself concerned in the eventual solution of the 
Palestinian problem. 

The Christian Arabs stand with the Moslem 
Arabs for recognition of Palestine as Arab terri- 
tory. 

"The Palestine Arab party is now engaged in drafting a 
long memorandum on Arab national claims and aspirations for 
submission to President Roosevelt. The memorandum will be 
a sequel to a previous message sent to the President protesting 
against the Senate Foreign Relations Committee's motion urg- 
ing continued Jewish immigration to Palestine." 13 

Letters have gone from Najeeb H. Samara, Sec- 
retary of the League of American-Arab Commit- 
tees for Democracy to President Roosevelt, Sec- 
retary .Hull and various senators. In a letter to a 
senator written May 29, 1943, Mr. Samara said: 

"Both the Sir Henry McMahon (then British High Com- 
missioner in Egypt) correspondence with the late Hussein 
Sherif of Mecca, which began^as early as July 19, 1915, 
promising the Arabs their independence in return for aid 
to the allies, and the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 
1917, promising a Jewish homeland in Palestine, are indeed 
irrelevant to the question involved: only the inalienable right 
of all peoples to self-determination can possibly survive the 
present holocaust." 

The Arabs of Palestine have contributed more 
than their share toward the rehabilitation of Jew- 
ish refugees from Europe, since they have al- 
ready accepted more than half a million of them 
in a country about the size of Vermont. 

In 1920 the Jews represented one-ninth of the 
population in Palestine, while in 1943 they rep- 
resented one-third. During a decade of tragic 
Jewish history, 1 933-1 942, Palestine absorbed 
some 280,000 Jewish immigrants. If the United 
States had accepted as many Jewish immigrants 
according to our population as Palestine accepted 
we would have admitted more than 22,000,000 

'2 drab Nationalism and Political Zionism. 

'3 Christian Science Monitor, June 30, ig^.V") 
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during this period. The 1942 population of Pal- 
estine was 1,605,816. Of this number 1,114,329 
were Arabs (987,985 Moslems, 126,344 Chris- 
tians) and 478,449 were Jews. 14 At the present 
time the population of Palestine is 152 per square 
mile, while that of Vermont, about equal in size 
to Palestine, is 39 per square mile. Had the United 
States accepted into' this country Jewish refugees 
in the same proportion per square mile that Pales- 
tine has accepted them we would have welcomed 
to our shores in the last ten years some 80,920,000 
Jewish refugees. 

Authorities are in sharp disagreement as to the 
absorptive capacity of Palestine. Dr. W. C. Low- 
dermilk in "Palestine, Land of Promise" feels 
that several more million could be cared for there 
by the development of a "Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority" in Palestine. Such a scheme would need 
■ to be largely financed from America over a period 
of years for development. 

The Arabs note that some American Christians 
feel it their Christian duty to assist the Jews in 
their aspirations for a national home in Palestine, 
but they also note that these same Christians have 
not been so vocal in attempting to open the doors 
of America to the persecuted Jews of Europe. It 
appears to many that we are asking the Moslem 
Arab to assume a more Christian attitude than 
Christians are willing to take. 

In the face of the bitter and unprecedented 
persecutions of the Jews in Europe Christians in 
America have been deeply moved, but perhaps not 
enough to take wise and concerted action. Are we 
only deeply enough moved to urge that the doors 
of another country be opened without the consent 
of the majority of the people of that country with- 
out opening our own doors to save the terrible 
holocaust to the Jews of Europe? 

X. 

"Of all the major peoples of the world, the Arabs pe.rhaps 
come nearest to being free from race prejudice. Besides, they, 
like the Jews are Semites, and they know it. They also know 
that their two religions are closest of kin, closer than either 
y of them is to Christianity. Nowhere throughout medieval and 
modern times were Jews better treated than in Moslem-Arab 
lands." 13 

"When medieval Christendom persecuted the Jews, the 
Arabs gave them refuge and kind hospitality. Before World 
War I there was no safer place for the Jews than in Arab 
countries." 16 



1* World Almanac, 1944, p. 733. 

15 Testimony of Philip K. Hitti before the Committee of the House 
of Representatives on Foreign Affairs, February 15, 1944^ 

'SShibli, Jabir, "The Voice of the Arabs" 'in CAristlanTlyand Crisis, 
January 10, 1944. 



It is well to remember that Palestine is sacred 
to the Moslem as well as to the Jew and Christian. 
He looks with respect and veneration upon all the 
places which are holy to the Jew and to the Chris- 
tian for they are all linked to his religious past, too. 

J. M. N. Jeffries in "Palestine: The Reality" 7~) 
discusses the return of the Jews to Palestine as it 
relates to prophecy. Many people have given their 
approval of political Zionism feeling it is a fulfill- 
ment of proph ecy. The Jews have already re- fi 
turned in such numbers to Palestine that they are 
now "more numerous than their fathers" (Deut. 
3 0: 5)- Jeffries says, "These prophecies today are 
accomplished. The four hundred thousand inmates 7) 
of the Holy Land form a full remnant of the 
Jews in the world whose numbers are variously 
estimated from fourteen to sixteen millions. Only 
a remnant of these millions can return to Pal- 
estine." 17 

A Jewish national home does exist in Palestine 
where an all-Jewish education is possible. If this 
continues to develop the cultural and spiritual life 
of the Jewish people, it will fulfill a great - need 
in the life of the Jew and will make a distinct con- 
tribution to world progress. But if the national 
home seeks to be a political power, trouble with 
the Arabs would seem to be the inevitable result. 

A number of reports have reached America re- 7 
cently of the preparations already under way by 
Jews in Palestine to return to the countries from 
which they came. In a letter from Dr. Charles R. 
Watson, American University at Cairo, written 
April 21,' 1944, we read: 

"Another of our minor excitements has to do with Palestine 
where plots against the police have cost a number of lives. 
The newspapers here have spoken of 70,000 armed revolu- 
tionists in training to support Jewish claims in the Holy Land. 
The reason given for these disturbances at this time is thaf'7' 
as soon as Europe is open to a return of the now exiled Jews, 
there will be a mass exodus of Jews from Palestine back to 
their homes in Europe, which will weaken seriously the Zion- 
ist cause and support. The time to strike is therefore now." 18 1) 

Frederick C. Painton, writing in The Reader's 7? 
Digest; May, 1944, points out these same trends 
when he says, 

''The Jewish Agency people fear that the skilled refugees 
who make many of these products (he was speaking of the 
Palestine industrial products exhibit at Tel Aviv) will return 
to their native lands when war is over. The Czech Jews 
were being absorbed in their nation until the war; they knew 
no persecutions, no bars. They look upon themselves (they 
told me) as Czechs, not as Jews, and are anxious to go home. 
The Dutch diamond cutter intends to go home to Holland. 
Strangely enough, scores of the German Jews want to go back 

«7 op. cit., p. xxi. ;'' 

'8 Quoted by permission of Dr. Hermann A. Lum, Executive Secretary ' 
of the American University at Cairo. 



to Germany. This failure to sink roots deeply applies equally 
to Americans; of the 5,500 American Jews in Palestine fewer 
than 100 have given up their American passports. The other 
Jews in Palestine know this and fear it; it is one reason why 
ythe extremists are making this gesture now. Many leading 
Jews told me they feared they would lose their main argument 
at war's end by having no immigrants." 

The Jews themselves are very much divided on 
the Palestinian question. The political Zionists and 
the cultural Zionists do not seek the same ends. 
Christians have been drawn into the activities of 
the Zionist movement without realizing all the 
implications. This has been well analyzed in the 
Information Bulletin of the American Council 'of 
Judaism, Inc., issue for April 30, 1944, published 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

"It is important that we recognize the painful dilemma in 
which our Christian friends found themselves. Moved by 
broad human considerations, by devotion to democratic tenets, 
and by their religious compulsion of Christian charity and 
human brotherhood, they have been eager to speak up for 
the Jews and to help in every way. Because of the heretofore 
unchallenged Zionist claims, they were led to believe that 
friendship for the Jews necessitated the acceptance of the 
Zionist formulas and so they made that acceptance — although 
with misgivings. They signed statements; gave endorsements; 
joined organizations; embarked upon activities, — all for the 
purpose of helping persecuted Jews. And, in so doing, they 
found themselves taking part in the Jewish nationalist struggle 
for political objectives. The misgivings were muted but they 
remained nonetheless; and they constituted a barrier to a 
full, forthright and completely integrated participation in 
the efforts to solve the problems. 

"There were misgivings on the chauvinistic character of 
the Zionist program; on its troublesome implications to Amer- 
ican life; on its racialism; on its political manipulations; on 
the embittered relations with the Arabs." 

It must be kept in mind that there are serious 
divisions among the Arabs as well as among the 
Jews. "The Husseinis are the radical Arabs who de- 
mand that Palestine must be given complete inde- 
■y pendence as an Arab state. •'The Mufti, now in 
Berlin with the Nazis, belongs to this party. ''The 
Nashashibis are the moderates who are willing to 
abide by the "white paper" policy of Great Britain. 
The extremists, both Jews and Arabs, have re- 
sorted to measures that are regretted by fhe ma- 
jority of both groups. It is doubtful if a solution 
can ever be found within the extremist groups. 
It will need to come from among' the moderates. 

The Arabs seem to have been handicapped be- 
cause they have had no official party representing 
them when negotiating with the British Govern- 
ment. The Jewish agency is the official party of 
the Jews to speak and act for them with Great 
Britain. 

Not only is the Palestinian problem of interest 
to the Arab Moslems, but it has attracted the at- 

Note: Additional copies of this Bulletin may be secured 
Conference of North America, 156 Fifth Avenue, 



tention and sympathy of their fellow Moslems 
around the world. This is having repercussions in 
the various presses, both Moslem and non-Mos- 
lem. This comes from India: 

' "The shocking twaddle spoken and written by United States 
publicists and the press about Palestine contains more than 
one danger. . . . The more the strongest and most democratic 
existing nation undertakes permanent responsibilities on peace- 
loving humanity's behalf outside the American continent the 
better we shall be pleased. But if that participation and ac- 
ceptance of responsibilities happens, there is already danger 
that it will have initially to contend with widespread Muslim 
suspicion. Owing to the much publicized American comments 
of recent years on the Palestine problem, which are presumed 
to 'reflect the general view of the American people, many 
Muslims now suppose the U. S. A. to be anti-Islamic . . . 
For that reason comments such as have lately come from the 
U. S. A. on the very delicate and complex problem of Pales- 
tine which excites Muslim interest everywhere, appear to us 
deplorable." 19 

Several factors in the situation in the last few 
years have served to aggravate conditions in Pal- 
estine and to make them even more acute. Among 
these are: 

(a) the rapid development of political Zionism and its 
increasing strength 

(b) the rise of Hitler in Europe with the persecution of 
Jews bringing an urgent need for places of refuge 
for the Jews of Nazi-controlled countries. 

It is well to have the historical background of 
this problem in mind, but historical facts alone do 
not point the way to a solution today. (This article 7 
has made no attempt to elaborate on the Jewish 
situation/It is better known than that of the Arabs.'7 
More and more Christians today are seeking to/? 
understand world problems and to wield a Chris- 
tian influence in their solution. Palestine is a sig- 
nificant part of the world picture. The facts in re- ■ 
gard to Palestine must be faced courageously and 
fearlessly, and with as great an attempt toward 
Christian understanding as the problems in any 
other part of the world. At is well to remember?' 
certain Christian obligations, such as: to defend the 
inalienable rights of a people to make their own 
choices; to protect minority groups; to seek to 
provide places of refuge for persecuted peoples, 
and to help them preserve their cultural and re- 
ligious heritage. These obligations must be ful- 
filled without wronging some other group who 
loves freedom, but whose leadership as yet is weak 
and whose people have not had equal educational, 
economic and social opportunities for development. 

'9 The Statesman, Calcutta, April 13, 1944. 
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